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EPISTEMOLOGY IN LOCKE AND KANT. 1 

LOCKE'S hypothetical Realism or problematical Dualism 
is, as such, a sounder theory than the vastly more acute 
and subtle theories of his critics. But in Locke's hands the 
theory is stated in such a way that Berkeley and Hume be- 
come logical necessities ; if they had not existed, it would have 
been necessary to invent them. Locke's rudimentary psychol- 
ogy, his inextricable commingling of psychological, epistemo- 
logical, and metaphysical questions, are mainly to blame for 
this. Above all must be signalized the atomic sensationalism 
which he places in the forefront of his theory, though he him- 
self is the last man to abide consistently by it. Readers of 
Green's massive Introduction to Hume will remember the 
constantly reiterated criticism that Locke habitually uses idea 
or simple idea as equivalent to " idea of a thing." The simple 
idea, says Green, is thus represented as involving a theory of 
its own cause ; it is not a mere sensation, but the idea of a 
quality of a thing ; it is referred to a permanent real world of 
which it is representative or symbolic. Beyond doubt this is 
precisely what Locke does. One has only to open the Essay 
to find Locke continually passing from the one order of phrases 
to the other. " The senses," he says," " let in particular ideas " 
and furnish the yet empty cabinet ; but Locke says with equal 
readiness they " convey into the mind, several distinct percep- 
tions of things." The particular ideas bare of all reference, a drip, 
drip of discontinuous sensations, so many present existences in 
consciousness, each testifying to itself alone, are transformed 
without a qualm into " ideas of things without." Locke ap- 
parently does not see the difference between the two sets of 
statements. But if the difference is ignored in Locke, we find 

1 This paper connects itself with the articles on " Psychology, Epistemology, 
and Metaphysics " and " The Problem of Epistemology," which appeared in the 
second and fifth numbers of this Review. 
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it explicitly denied by Hume that there is any difference : " To 
form the idea of an object and to form an idea simply is the 
same thing ; the reference of the idea to the object being an 
extraneous denomination, of which in itself it bears no mark or 
character." 1 Green, as I take it, does not mean that Locke was 
wrong in taking up this second position, and in beginning his 
theory of knowledge, not with a simple idea of sensation — a 
mere sensation — but with a judgment in which a causal refer- 
ence and the distinction of self and not self are implicit. 
Green's point is that Locke on his own avowed principles is 
not entitled to the second and sounder position, a position 
which may be shown to involve many consequences which no 
sensationalistic philosophy can admit. Green seeks to pin 
Locke down to his sensationalistic formulae, interpreted with 
the utmost rigor of the law, in the light of Hume's deductions, 
whereas it is apparent on every page of the Essay that Locke 
never dreamt of their bearing such a meaning. Hence it is 
that Green is less than just to Locke and deals only with his 
inconsistencies. Professor Campbell Fraser's reconstruction 
is far truer to his spirit and intentions. In truth Green's 
interest is not with Locke's theory as a whole, but with 
English sensationalism as that first disclosed its features in 
certain definitions and statements of the Essay. Locke's first 
way of stating the case implies that false substantiation of 
the bare particulars of sense which issued in the agnostic 
sensational atomism of Hume. It leads directly to the ideal 
theory and the so-called doctrine of representative perception 
in the objectionable form in which it is attacked by Reid. 
"It is evident," says Locke, "the mind knows not things 
immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas it has 
of them." So far he is on perfectly safe ground, except 
that the word " intervention " has already a subtle suggest™ 
falsi. But the formula which Locke places at the very 
opening of Book IV (and which therefore naturally takes a 
prominent place in the mind of the student as determining the 
sense of what follows) is far from being equally unobjectionable; 
1 Treatise I. p. 327 (Green's edition). 
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though the difference may seem so slight as to be almost im- 
perceptible, and the danger that lurks in it is probably only 
apparent to us in the light of subsequent events. " Since the 
mind," says Locke, " in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only con- 
versant about them." — So, again, in the opening of Chapter II, 
he repeats that all our knowledge consists "in the view the 
mind has got of its own ideas." Now it is one thing to say 
that the mind knows things only by the intervention or by 
means of the ideas it has of them, and another thing to say that 
ideas constitute the "immediate object " of the mind, and that 
" our knowledge is only conversant about " ideas. The last is 
so far from being true that it might be more correct to say 
that our knowledge is never conversant about ideas — ideas 
never constitute the object of the mind at all — unless in the 
reflective analysis of the psychologist. Otherwise, our knowl- 
edge is always conversant about realities of some kind ; to say 
that we know by means of ideas is simply to say that we know; 
but ideas are naught except as signs of a further reality, and 
from the first they are taken not per se, but in this symbolic 
capacity. As Locke himself puts it in his excellent chapter 
on the Reality of Human Knowledge, " It is the knowledge of 
things that is only to be prized ... If our knowledge of our 
ideas terminate in them and reach no farther . . . our most 
serious thoughts-will be of little more use than the reveries of a 
crazy brain." — Locke's shifting statements show us, indeed, 
" the psychologist's fallacy " in full blast. If we once yield our- 
selves to his first line of thought ; if we admit a start from 
ideas per se, a custom-woven, private, ideal phantasmagoria will 
be our only substitute for the common or objective world of 
real persons and things. We get a theory of Representative 
Perception that is totally indefensible ; the ideas are taken as 
really intervening between the mind and things ; the mechan- 
ism of knowledge is converted into an elaborate means of 
defeating its own purpose. It becomes a tertium quid, a kind 
of screen which effectually shuts off the knower from what he 
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desires to know. We are supposed, first, to know the ideas on 
their own account as mental states or mental entities, and sub- 
sequently, by a process of conscious inference, to refer them to 
real causes and archetypes. If knowledge at any stage did 
terminate thus in the ideas themselves, it is difficult to see 
either what considerations could suggest to us the step beyond 
their charmed circle or on what grounds it could be justified. 
This is in fact the point of the idealistic and sceptical criticism 
which Berkeley and Hume brought to bear upon Locke's 
hypothetical Realism. Berkeley, as Green puts it, tries to 
avoid Locke's inconsistencies by dropping the reference to 
transcendent real objects altogether : for idea of an object he 
deliberately substitutes idea simply. To him the ideas are the 
objects, sensible things are clusters or collections of ideas — 
actual and possible perceptions of intelligent beings. "The 
table I write on exists, that is, I see and feel it ; and if I were 
out of my study, I should say it existed — meaning thereby that, 
if I was in my study, I might perceive it or that some other 
spirit actually does perceive it." In his recurring phrase, the 
being of things " is to be perceived or known," or, as he puts it 
even more strikingly, "the object and the sensation are the 
same thing." " An idea can be like nothing but an idea " and 
the supposition of independent originals of our ideas is gratui- 
tous. " If there were external bodies, it is impossible we should 
ever come to know it." The supposition of such bodies is, in 
short, not only "groundless and absurd," but "is the very root 
of scepticism ; for so long as men thought that real things sub- 
sisted without the mind, and that their knowledge was only so 
far forth real as it was conformable to real things, it follows 
that they could not be certain that they had any real knowledge 
at all. For how can it be known that the things which are 
perceived are conformable to those which are not perceived, or 
exist without the mind i" 1 As Hume clinched the matter after- 
wards : The mind has never anything present to it but the 
perceptions, and cannot possibly reach any experience of their 
connection with objects. Hence Berkeley proceeds, "All this 

1 Principles of Human Knowledge, Section 86. 
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sceptical cant follows from our supposing a difference between 
things and ideas. . . The arguments urged by sceptics in all 
ages depend on the supposition of external objects." 2 He is 
resolved himself to make a clear riddance of all such sceptical 
cant. On Berkeley's principles there is no opening for doubt 
either as to the existence of a real world or as to the truth of 
our knowledge of it, because the knowledge, the immediate 
conscious fact, is the existence and (along with a possibility of 
similar conscious facts) the whole of the existence. " That what 
I see, hear, and feel doth exist, that is to say, is perceived by me, 
I no more doubt than I do of my own being." Unquestion- 
ably not, for if existence be understood in this sense, the two 
facts are simply identical. Doubt cannot touch the existence 
of a present feeling while it is being felt. But if I thus reduce 
the existence of a permanent external world to unreferred feel- 
ings, Hume is of course at hand to apply the same argument 
to " my own being " which Berkeley here and elsewhere treats 
as a fundamental certainty. These same perceptions or ideas 
whose presence in consciousness I have asserted to be the 
existence of sensible things, constitute the evidence of my own 
existence : in fact they are my existence. As Berkeley him- 
self says, the duration of any finite spirit must be measured by 
the number of ideas or actions succeeding each other in that 
same spirit or mind ; . . and in truth whoever shall go about 
to divide in his thoughts or abstract the existence of a spirit 
from its cogitation will, I believe, find it no easy task." 1 My 
own being, in fact, as something more than the existence of my 
present conscious states, will be found by a sound philosophy 
to rest ultimately on a process of rational construction substan- 
tially similar to that which establishes the existence of an 
independent object of knowledge. Hence an Idealism or 
Spiritualism which does not guarantee the rights of the object 
is a lop-sided theory which has no defence against the further 
inroads of its own logic. Put forward as a short and easy 
method with the sceptics, Berkeleianism only preluded to the 
sceptical nihilism of Hume. 

1 Ibid., Section 87. 2 Ibid., Section 98. 
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Humianism, so far as that is necessary to our argument, may 
best be dealt with in the modernized version of Mill. But 
before doing so, it will be instructive to trace the very similar 
process of criticism by which the realistic elements were 
eliminated from the original theory of Kant, and we shall see 
how their elimination leads to similar sceptical results. 

It is important to observe that Kant's starting-point is a 
hypothetical dualism in many respects similar to that of Locke. 
Our knowledge refers to things which are other than our 
knowledge and may be said, in that sense, to lie beyond it. 
This further reference (which we have some reason to believe 
essential to the very nature of knowledge) Kant certainly starts 
with ; and whatever results his theory leads him to as regards 
the kind of knowledge we have of things, he never loses hold 
of what he calls the thing-in-itself as that which alone gives 
meaning to the cognitive effort. Our knowledge of things may 
be imperfect and colored by the infusion of subjective ele- 
ments, but if there were no < things-in-themselves,' the whole 
process of knowledge would be a completely unmotived excur- 
sion into the void. Hence, as Kant puts it in the Preface to 
the Second Edition of the Critique, with his whole system 
explicitly in view, " while we surrender the power of cognizing, 
we still reserve the power of thinking objects as things-in- 
themselves. For otherwise we should require to affirm the 
existence of an appearance without anything that appears — 
which would be absurd." In other words, our cognitions may 
be Erscheinungen, merely phenomonal, but as phenomena — 
as cognitions — they imply real objects, of which they are the 
cognitions. It is, of course, the peculiarity of the Kantian 
scheme, that our knowledge is so organized as to defeat its own 
purpose and cut us off from a knowledge of things as they 
really are. So far as our knowledge of it is concerned, the 
thing-in-itself shrinks, therefore, for Kant into a mere unknown 
somewhat ; but in that capacity it remains as the necessary 
presupposition of the knowing process. 
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It would be superfluous to multiply quotations in support of 
a position which even those who try to explain it away must 
admit to have been held by Kant. I will, therefore, quote only 
one typical passage from the Prolegomena in which he elabor- 
ately distinguishes his own doctrine from that of Idealism : — 

" Idealism consists in the assertion that there are no other 
than thinking beings ; that the other things which we believe 
ourselves to perceive are only ideas in thinking beings — ideas 
to which in fact there is no correspondent object outside of or 
beyond the thinking beings. I, on the contrary, say, Things are 
given to us as objects of our senses, external to us ; but of 
what they may be in themselves we know nothing, knowing 
only their appearances, that is, the ideas which they cause in 
us by affecting our senses. Accordingly I certainly admit that 
there are bodies external to us, that is, things which, although 
wholly unknown to us as regards what they may be in them- 
selves, we yet know through the ideas which their influence 
upon our sensibility supplies us with, and to which we give the 
appellation body : which word signifies, therefore, only the ap- 
pearance of that to us unknown, but not the less real, object. 
Can this be called Idealism ? Surely it is precisely the op- 
posite." He declares roundly elsewhere " that it never entered 
his head to doubt the existence of independent things 
(Sachen)." Kant (in the passage quoted and elsewhere) 
assumes independent things not only as existent, but as the 
trans-subjective cause of our sense-affections. How else, he 
says, could the knowing faculty be roused to exercise, if not by 
objects which affect our senses ? The position is to Kant so 
much a matter of course that he does not stop to argue it. 
And so it remained to the end. To interpret such statements 
as preliminary or provisional on Kant's part is completely un- 
warranted. If they had been a piece of exoteric condescension 
or accommodation to the untrained minds of his readers — if 
he had been merely educating these readers up to a point of 
view which would transform their whole conception of the uni- 
verse and render the thing-in-itself an unnecessary adjunct — 
then Kant must have given us some hint at least of this 
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pedagogic use of language, instead of leaving such expressions 
staring at us from page after page of his works in a perfectly 
unqualified way. They appear not only in works written while 
he is supposed to have been working his way towards his own 
deeper view, but are to be found quite as unambiguously in writ- 
ings composed long after his whole scheme lay clearly outlined 
before his mind. A few statements 1 may certainly be pointed 
to, mostly obscure in their drift and phraseology, which, if they 
stood by themselves, might be interpreted in an idealistic sense. 
But when they have to be placed against the mass of counter- 
evidence — the numberless explicit assertions of the realistic 
position and the vehement disclaimers of Idealism — which 
may be quoted from Kant's writings, it is manifest that the 
Idealism that seems to the eyes of later-born critics to shimmer 
in the words was not present to Kant in writing them, and 
that, whatever their meaning may be, an interpretation must 
be sought not inconsistent with the fundamental Realism of 
the authentic Kantian philosophy, whether that is formulated 
in the First Edition or the Second, in the Prolegomena or in 
Kant's express statements in later years. Of these last I will 
only refer to his rejoinder to Eberhardt in 1790, the year of 
the Critique of Judgment, and his public declarations in regard 
to Fichte and his system in the year 1799. Publicly invited 
by Fichte to disclaim the derivation of sensation from the im- 
pression of things-in-themselves, the aged philosopher hastened 
to disown the Fichtean idealism which he characterized in the 
newspapers as a pure logic from which it was a vain hope ever 
to extract a real object. The Wissenschaftslehre, he had said 
in a letter to a friend the year before, impressed him " like a 
kind of ghost." " The mere self-consciousness, or, to be more 
correct, the mere form of thought without matter — conse- 
quently without the reflection having anything before it to 

1 The chief passages that seem opposed to a realistic interpretation occur in 
the chapter on Phenomena and Noumena in the first Critique; but Kant is there 
speaking in another reference. He is speaking not of the existence of things-in- 
themselves, but of a non-sensuous intuition of them. Besides, his subsequent 
declarations are sufficient to show that they are not intended to throw doubt on 
the existence and causal activity of things-in-themselves. 
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which it could be applied — makes a queer impression upon 
the reader. When you think you are going to lay hold on an 
object, you lay hold on yourself instead ; in fact the groping 
hand grasps only itself." 

It may seem strange that a system with such a firm realistic 
basis should have been the parent of so many idealisms, 
whether we look to the constructive Idealism of his immediate 
successors, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, to English Neo-Hegel- 
ianism or to the sceptical and positivistic idealism of many 
German Neo-Kantians. But the reason is not far to seek. If 
Kant starts from, or implies throughout, a hypothetical dualism 
of the Lockian type, he likewise accepts in the most unquali- 
fied way the doctrine which we found in Locke and Hume of 
the subjectivity of knowledge — the necessary limitation of the 
mind to its own ideas. This doctrine we saw to be true in 
what it affirms ; it forms, indeed, the first step in philosophical 
reflection. Consciousness cannot, in the realm of fact or exist- 
ence, pass beyond itself ; its own states are, therefore, all that 
is immediately present to or in the mind. But if it be forthwith 
concluded from this, that it is impossible by means of certain 
facts in my consciousness indirectly to reach, or in other words 
to know, a world of other facts beyond my consciousness, we 
are arguing with more haste than caution. The two proposi- 
tions, at all events, do not mean the same thing. That know- 
ledge is, and must be, a subjective process is not of itself suffi- 
cient to discredit its results and stamp its efforts in advance 
as unavailing. Yet historically the two statements are gener- 
ally found together, as if they were two sides of the same 
truth : knowledge is subjective, therefore it can never give us 
the object as it really is. So it was with Hume, and so it is 
with Kant. 

By Kant the position is not usually stated quite so broadly. 
He does not usually say in so many words that, because knowl- 
edge is subjective, it can bring us no true report of real 
objects. To Kant it is the sensuous or receptive character of 
our perception that invalidates it. Our perception is deriv- 
ative ; it depends for its matter upon an affection of our sensi- 
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bility by the object. This is what Kant constantly emphasizes 
as stamping our knowledge with phenomenality. Sensations 
are subjective affections which nowise express or reveal the 
nature of the object but only its relation to us. As the sun 
melts wax (to use an example of Locke's), so the thing pro- 
duces a certain effect upon my sensibility : I am internally 
modified in a certain way. But such, a modification of my 
nature, however it may be set up in me by the thing, cannot 
possibly reveal the nature of the thing as it is in itself. In 
Kant's own words, we know "only the mode in which our 
senses are affected by an unknown something" (Werke IV. 63). 
" Supposing us to carry our empirical perception even to the 
very highest degree of clearness, we should not thereby advance 
a step nearer to a knowledge of the constitution of objects as 
things-in-themselves. For we could only, at best, arrive at a 
complete cognition of our own mode of perception, that is, of 
our sensibility " (III. 73). "It is incomprehensible," he explains 
elsewhere (IV. 31) "how the perception even of a present ob- 
ject should give me a knowledge of that thing as it is in itself, 
seeing that its properties cannot migrate or wander over 
ihinilberwandern) into my presentative faculty." 

This is further emphasized by the contrast, which Kant 
again and again recurs to, between our sensuous or receptive 
intelligence {intellectus ectypus, derivativus) and a creative, or 
as he otherwise terms it, a perceptive understanding (intellectus 
archetypus, originarius). The latter, he explains in the cele 
brated letter to Marcus Herz, must be conceived as all activity 
or spontaneity ; its ideas, therefore, will have creative efficiency. 
They will not be passively related to foreign objects ; they will 
themselves be the objects, and such a being's knowledge would, 
of course, be entirely a priori, as the world known would be 
entirely self-produced. In complete contrast with such an 
intelligence, we may conceive a being entirely passive or 
recipient in its relation to the object. In this case, the ideas 
of the subject would be altogether empirical or a posteriori, due 
to piecemeal communication from the side of the object. And, 
as we have already heard Kant say, they would in such a case 
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give only the way in which the subject is affected by the 
object — only certain ' passions ' or sensuous modifications of 
the subject, accompanied by a causal reference to an (otherwise 
unknown) object. 

Now, according to Kant, the human mind is neither purely 
active nor purely passive ; human knowledge is a compound of 
receptivity and spontaneity. Kant assumes, on the evidence 
of mathematics and pure physics, that part of our knowledge 
possesses universality and necessary validity, and, as uni- 
versality and necessity cannot be yielded by sense, that the 
principles of such knowledge must be a priori, drawn in the 
act of knowledge from the nature of the mind itself. Hence it 
comes that the crucial question for Kant is, Granted these a 
priori principles, these notions of the understanding, how can 
they apply to objects which are given independently of them ? 
If our mode of perception were intellectual or spontaneous 
throughout, creating its objects whole (both form and matter), 
there would, of course, be no such difficulty. But our percep- 
tion being sensuous, dependent for its matter upon foreign 
objects that exist in their own right, what guarantee have we 
that ideas which have their source in the mind may be validly 
applied to independent objects ? To the question as thus put 
there is but one answer — we have no guarantee at all. Kant's 
way out of the difficulty, therefore, was, in effect, to renounce 
the attempt to know the real objects and to rest content with 
the subjective modifications of his own sensibility. That these 
a posteriori subjective affections should range themselves under 
the a priori forms of sense and understanding no longer pre- 
sents any difficulty ; on the contrary, it is obvious that the 
structure of the mind must impress itself on whatever it 
receives into itself. This fusion of a priori and a posteriori 
elements yields us the so-called objects of sense — the sub- 
jective objects, the phenomena or appearances in us — to which 
Kant applies the term experience, and to which he limits the 
scope of our cognition. 

It will be seen from what has been said that it was not 
primarily the subjective origin of the a priori principles that led 
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Kant to pronounce our knowledge merely phenomenal. It is 
rather to our sensuous or receptive attitude in cognition that 
the phenomenalistic taint is due. It is due to this funda- 
mental characteristic of human intelligence, rather than to any 
defect inherent in themselves, that the categories are strictly 
limited to a phenomenal or subjective world ; they are empty, 
as Kant says, without the filling of sense. But though Kant's 
phenomenalism has thus its roots in his view of the a posteriori 
even more than in his account of the a priori, his theory of the 
a priori is unquestionably what gives his system its distinctive 
character. But for mathematics and physics and Hume's 
sceptical analysis of necessary truth, Kant might have remained 
content with a theory like Locke's. Locke gives a substantially 
similar account of a posteriori knowledge, but the sceptical im- 
plications of ' the theory of ideas ' have not yet developed them- 
selves. The connection is closer between the ideas and their 
real causes or prototypes — which Locke, indeed, believes them 
faithfully to represent, so far at least, as the primary qualities 
are concerned. The elaboration of the a priori element by 
Kant, and the prominence given to it in the constitution of 
the so-called object of sense, inevitably widens the gulf between 
ideas and things, between the phenomenon and the thing-in- 
itself. The phenomenal object, drawing so many of its deter- 
minations from the subject, becomes detached from the object 
whose appearance it is supposed to be, but which, be it 
observed, it no longer represents. It becomes a satellite of 
the mind, a mental object. And eventually, under cover of 
the ambiguous terms 'object' and 'experience,' it assumes a 
quasi-independence of the mind also, and is then ready to do 
duty for the real things of science and common life. 

We need not wonder, then, that, in the course of the exposi- 
tion, the thing-in-itself, the transcendent cause of our experi- 
ence, falls into the background. It falls into the background 
not because it is any the less supposed to be there, but because 
Kant is not interested in the particular matter of sense of 
which it is the source and explanation. He is altogether ab- 
sorbed in vindicating, in view of Hume, the universal and 
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necessary elements of experience. He has to show how by the 
aid of certain mentally-supplied principles of synthesis — and 
only by their aid — the discontinuous and unconnected particu- 
lars of sense are worked up into "experience-pbjects," and, 
generally, into an experience-cosmos in space and time. The 
deduction or exposition of this a priori system may be said to 
constitute Kant's whole industry in the Critique. The a 
posteriori element, though equally necessary to experience as 
a living fact, he is content to refer to simply as given — given 
from another source, as he says somewhat curtly in the press of 
his investigation into the a priori. The infrequency of refer- 
ence to this other source is the less to be wondered at, seeing 
that the thing-in-itself had become attenuated under the influ- 
ence of Kant's presuppositions, into no more than the unknown 
cause or correlate of our sense-impressions — "a notion so im- 
perfect," according to Hume, " that no sceptic will think it 
worth while to contend against it." 1 As nothing could be said 
of the sense-matter until it was formed, the thing-in-itself 
seemed merely to furnish the prick of sense that set the 
a priori machinery in motion. Kant himself says in the 
Aesthetic, with a kind of naive triumph, that the thing-in-itself 
is never asked for in experience. In short it is completely 
obscured, and its place practically taken, by the subjective or 
experience-object which Kant constructs, and which he inter- 
poses, as it were, between us and it. 

It is high time, therefore, to inquire narrowly into the nature 
of this 'experience' which tends to swallow up everything 
else in Kant, and which, in the mouths of his more recent fol- 
lowers, becomes a magic and all-sufficing formula. 

Experience is distinguished, on the one hand, from mere 
sensation. Kant holds, and rightly holds, that from particular 
impressions of passive sensation alone no knowledge could 
possibly arise. These sensations, if they exist, are unknow- 
able ; they become elements of knowledge only when actively 
seized and rationally interpreted by the mind. Knowledge im- 
plies, besides the stimulus of sense, a nucleus of primitive 

1 Enquiry, Section 12. 
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judgments, which involve the basal category of cause and 
ultimately the whole structure of reason. If, therefore, sen- 
sation, or the sense-stimulus, be styled subjective or merely 
subjective, then the cognitions or perceptions 1 which are thus 
constituted out of the impressions by the a priori resources of 
the mind may be said to be, in comparison, objective, that is to 
say, they are not merely internal states of the subject, indis- 
tinguishably fused, as it were, in its inner life ; they are 
objects or presentations which have a relative permanence, and 
which may be contemplated, so to speak, at arm's length. 
They are objective, however, only as thus compared with sen- 
sations (which may be hypothetically defined as the states of a 
being in which the contrast of subject and object has not 
emerged, and for which consequently the fact of knowledge 
does not yet exist). In themselves, as perceptions, they are 
still subjective, still modes of my consciousness. Their 
objectivity is an immanent or subjective objectivity, as com- 
pared with the transcendent or trans-subjective objectivity of 
independently existing things. Indeed, to call them objects 
is perhaps to invite misconception. These phenomenal objects 
are more probably described as percepts, and no percept carries 
me, so far as its own existence is concerned, beyond the ring- 
fence of the self. Whatever reference to a trans-subjective 
world my percepts may carry with them, they are, as percepts, 
in me ; they are my ideas, in the wide Lockian sense of the 
word, my Vorstellungen, as Kant so often says. Adopting the 
favorite Kantian expression, we might say that experience, just 
because it is experienced, is eo ipso a subjective fact. Medi- 
ately, of course, my experience is the only means I possess of 
passing beyond my individual subjectivity to the trans-subjective 
universe of other men and things. But in its immediacy, as a 
fact of consciousness doubt of which is impossible, it cannot 
bridge the gulf between the subjective and the trans-subjective. 
The sceptical question would never have been asked, if trans- 
subjective reality were already present — immediately present 
in the heart of consciousness. But it is presuming too much 

1 Kant's distinction between cognitions and perceptions is not here in point. 
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upon the ambiguity of words to ask us to accept the immanent 
object as actually being the transcendent object — the real 
thing. The subjective object is certainly, like faith, the evi- 
dence of that trans-subjective world. It is, we may hold, the 
substantial and sufficient evidence, but the one is not the 
other. If the one were the other, doubt, as I have said, would 
be impossible and to lead evidence would be ridiculous. 

Hence when Kant argues, as he so often does, that his sys- 
tem is immeasurably superior to the problematical Idealism of 
most philosophers, his speech bewrayeth him. His very insist- 
ence on the fact that, in his system, doubt of the existence of 
material things is impossible — that he is as certain of the 
existence of objects in space as he is of any fact of the internal 
sense — only proves that these material things in space are 
simply my spatially arranged perceptions. Space and all its 
contents, as he is so fond of saying, are only phenomena of my 
consciousness, only ideas in me. Kant's immediately known 
real things in space recall, in fact, Berkeley's very similar pro- 
testations that he is placing reality upon a firmer basis than 
ever before. Others may doubt whether matter exists or not ; 
for his part, he has immediate certainty on the point. Berke- 
ley plainly availed himself in this of something like a double 
entendre; he endeavored to substitute the perception, or the 
object immediately present to consciousness, for the trans- 
subjective real of which it is the perception. But the trans- 
subjective to which all subjective facts refer is not thus to be 
got rid of. Berkeley restores it in another form ; Hume him- 
self, in the Enquiry, seems inclined to leave it standing in the 
attenuated form of "a certain unknown, inexplicable some- 
thing"; and in this shape it is retained by Kant as the thing- 
in-itself. For the counterstroke of all this somewhat mystify- 
ing talk on Kant's part about real things in space is his 
reminder that these objects are, after all, only phenomena in 
consciousness. Their reality is only empirical; and as the 
only empirical reality of which we can intelligibly speak is the 
process as it passes in my consciousness or yours, Kant stands 
practically on the same ground as Berkeley. The only differ- 
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ence between Berkeley's ideas of sense and Kant's empirically 
real phenomena lies in Kant's more adequate account of space 
and of the intellectual elements involved in perception. This 
difference is, of course, fundamental, and Kant's analysis may 
probably be used so as to make subjective idealism definitively 
untenable ; but in such Kantian passages as those to which I 
have referred, it does not lift us at all beyond the Berkeleian 
standpoint. 

I have just said that the only sense in which we can intel- 
ligibly speak of empirical reality is to designate the process as 
it passes in my consciousness or yours. But does Kant always 
use empirical reality and experience (Erfahrung) in this sense ? 
Certainly he sometimes does, and perhaps always intended to 
do so — though good intentions cannot be credited in philos- 
ophy. In addition to many incidental statements, emphasizing 
the subjective character of these so-called objects, reference 
may be made to a passage which has all the appearance of 
being a carefully weighed official declaration on the subject. I 
mean the sixth section of the Antinomy of Pure Reason, where 
Kant, according to the title, brings forward his " transcendental 
idealism as the key to the solution of the cosmological dia- 
lectic." Here Kant repeats a great number of times and in 
the most explicit fashion this purely subjective and individual- 
istic interpretation of experience. " It has been sufficiently 
proved in the Aesthetic," he says, "that everything which is 
perceived in space and time — all objects, therefore, of our 
possible experience — are nothing but phenomena, that is, mere 
ideas, which, as represented, that is to say, as extended beings 
or series of changes, have no self-subsistent existence beyond 
our thoughts. . . The realist in a transcendental sense makes 
out of these modifications of our sensibility self-subsisting 
things — makes mere ideas, consequently, into things in them- 
selves." But for transcendental idealism " space itself and 
time and all phenomena are not in themselves things. They 
are nothing but ideas, and cannot exist at all beyond our mind 
(ausser unserem Gemiith). . . That there may be inhabitants 
in the moon, although no man has ever perceived them, must 
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certainly be allowed ; but that only means that we might meet 
with them in the possible progress of experience; for everything 
is real that stands in one context with a perception according 
to laws of empirical progress. They are real, therefore, if they 
stand in an empirical connection with my actual consciousness, 
although that does not make them real in themselves, that is, 
apart from this progress of experience. . . There is nothing 
really given us except the perception and the empirical progress 
from this perception to other possible perceptions. For in 
themselves phenomena, as mere ideas, are real only in percep- 
tion, and perception is in fact nothing but the reality of an 
empirical idea, that is, a phenomenon. To call a phenomenon 
a real thing before it is perceived means either that in the 
progress of experience we must meet with such a perception, 
or it means nothing at all. . . Phenomena are not anything in 
themselves but mere ideas, which when they are not given to 
us (in perception) are not met with anywhere at all." 

This elaborate passage might be reinforced by many emphatic 
expressions on Kant's part to the same effect. Thus he warns 
us that " all objects without exception with which we busy our- 
selves are in me, that is, determinations of my identical self." 
He speaks of the mind as prescribing laws a priori to nature, 
and of nature as submitting to the legislation of the under- 
standing ; but he smooths the paradox for us by reminding us 
that " this nature is in itself nothing but a sum of phenomena, 
consequently not a thing-in-itself but only a number of ideas in 
my mind (fine Menge von Vorstellungen des Gemiitks)." In 
such passages there is no mistaking Kant's meaning ; even in 
his phraseology he recalls Berkeley and Mill, except that for 
associated sensations we have rationally constructed percep- 
tions. Otherwise Kant's phenomenal world of present percep- 
tions and possible perceptions corresponds exactly to Mill's 
world of actual sensations and permanent possibilities of sen- 
sation or Berkeley's world of actual and possible sense- 
phenomena. The recurring phrase of the Critique, " possible 
experience," is itself significant of the affinity of standpoint. It 
may be observed also that when this view is firmly held, as in 
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the long section quoted from the Dialectic, " the non-sensuous 
cause of these ideas" — "the transcendental object" — reap- 
pears, as if Kant, like Berkeley, found it necessary to give a 
permanent background to what would otherwise be too palpably 
a flickering, intermittent, and disconnected existence in the 
shape of experiences of this or the other individual conscious- 
ness. 

But it is equally certain that, at other times, the non-sensu- 
ous cause falls into the background with Kant, and he speaks 
of the phenomenal objects in a way that ill accords with the 
purely subjective existence which is all he here allows them. 
Kant has told us himself that material objects, or the 
phenomena of the external sense, " have this deceptive char- 
acteristic about them that, as they represent objects in space, 
they detach themselves, as it were, from the soul, and appear 
to hover outside of it" — "although (as he proceeds) space 
itself in which they are perceived is nothing but an idea, whose 
counterpart is not to be met with in the same quality outside 
of the soul." 1 In spite of this caveat about the subjectivity of 
space, it is impossible to read the Critique carefully without 
becoming aware that this deceptive characteristic of our spatial 
perceptions — this subtle detachment of themselves from 
consciousness — has its influence upon Kant himself. Kant 
does not habitually think of his phenomenal objects as merely 
subjective experiences, a moment here then gone, till a similar 
experience occurs in my own or in some other human subjec- 
tivity. He talks with some scorn of those who " hypostatise 
ideas and transfer them outside of themselves as real things," 2 
but he may easily be shown to fall under his own censure. It 
is already dangerous to speak, as he does in the Aesthetic, of 
ideas as having external things for their objects, when the true 
state of the case, on the Kantian theory, is that the ideas, i. e., 
our spatial perceptions, are the external things. So, a few 
pages later, he defines our perception as the idea or representa- 
tion of phenomenon {Anschauung = Vorstellung von Erschein- 
ung), where the perception is not identified with the phenom- 

1 Werke III. 608 (ed. Hartenstein). z Ibid, p. 611. 
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enon, but is said to be a perception of it, as if the phenomenon 
existed independently of the conscious process. Such ques- 
tionable expressions might be quoted in large numbers, but 
that is the less necessary, seeing that the fallacy is traceable 
to the leading determinations of his own scheme in the 
Analytic. It is in the Analytic that the ambiguous use of the 
terms 'object' and 'objective' to which reference has been 
made, reaches its height — one consequence of which is that 
the real thing to which reference is made in knowledge is 
temporarily shouldered out of the system. We are told that 
objects are made by the superinduction of the categories and 
the forms of intuition upon the matter of sense. Such objects, 
it is true, are still phenomenal or purely subjective — subjective 
matter of sense shot through with subjective forms of thought 
— but they are insensibly thought of as having a permanence 
which does not belong to the come-and-go of our subjective 
experiences ; we are led to regard them, not as individual per- 
ceptions of individual subjects, but as objects valid or existent 
for all. This idea of objectivity as universal validity — validity 
for all human beings or for consciousness in general — becomes 
of determining importance for the Kantian thought, and in it 
all the ambiguities of the system meet. 

Recognition by other consciousnesses, it may be freely admit- 
ted, is an all-important test of trans-subjective reality. That 
which is recognized by others certifies itself to me as an objective 
or trans-subjective fact, not a subjective fancy. The recognition 
is a decisive ratio cognoscendi of its independent existence, but, 
conversely, it is the existence of a trans-subjective reality that 
is the ratio essendi of the recognition. That, at any rate, is 
the only hypothesis which can be got to work with more than 
superficial plausibility. Because an independent fact exists, 
everybody recognizes it ; but no multiplication of subjective 
recognitions can in themselves manufacture a real object in 
any other than a Berkeleian sense. To Kant, however, by the 
help of this conception of validity, the phenomenal object 
acquires a quasi-independence ; it seems to become more than 
the actual and possible subjective experiences of individual 
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conscious beings — something of which the individuals have 
ideas, and to which their ideas must conform. Erfahrung, or 
experience, a term which should expressly emphasize the sub- 
jectivity, comes to signify for Kant, perhaps unconsciously, a 
stable and connected world of things, identified neither with 
the intermittent cognitions of individual subjects on the one 
hand nor with the admittedly trans-subjective world of things- 
in-themselves on the other. Sometimes, as in the passages 
already quoted, Kant rouses himself and emphatically declares 
that this world of experience is only " a play of ideas " in us ; 
but at other times he clothes it with all the permanence and 
independence which the ordinary man attributes to real things. 
And when he says that no enquiry is made in experience after 
the trans-subjective reality, that is true only because he has 
virtually installed the phenomenal object in its place. If the 
phenomenal object were consistently understood as the percept 
or cognition of an individual subject, it would be absurd to say 
that in experience we rest content with that ; its dependent 
and explanation-craving character would be too apparent. 

It need hardly be added that there is no justification for the 
intermediate position of quasi-independence insinuated by Kant. 
The object of consciousness in general, or the social object, is 
in itself a pure abstraction. It expresses an agreement in con- 
tent between a number of cognitions which, as far as they are 
real facts, exist in as many numerically distinct consciousnesses. 
There is no " consciousness in general," and consequently its 
object cannot be an existent entity but only an ens rationis. 
But although this seems tolerably plain when thus stated, it is 
beyond question that Erfahrung or the world of phenomena 
which plays such an important part in Kantian literature is a 
hybrid conception due largely to the ambiguity of the words 
object and objective which has just been explained. The de- 
velopment in the hands of the Neo-Kantians of this conception 
of experience as the exclusive reality will show us the danger 
of departing from the trans-subjective reference in knowledge. 
But that subject must be pursued in a separate article. 
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